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Published by the Oneida & 
Wallingford Communities. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS: 


The Crrcuar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay sore 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Circuvar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 





THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land,.654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism. 





Sociology, Bible 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
2ranch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MarrtaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does xof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. 


Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. 


Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
Property are pledged for the maiutenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3 The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such memibers as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. 





As candidates for 


Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give him 
Communities right where they are. 





THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH. 
BY SCHILLER. 


There are three lessons 1 would write— 
Three words as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 
Have Hope. Though clouds environ now, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the shadows from thy brow— 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have Faith. Where’er thy bark is driven— 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth— 

Know this—God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have Love. Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brothers call, 
And scatter like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul— 

Hope, Faith and Love—and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, - 

Light when thou else wert blind. 


DYNAMICS OF COMMUNISM. 
II. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

RITICISM bears nearly the same rela- 

tion to Communism that the system of 

judicature bears to ordinary society. 

ciety can not exist without government, and es- 

pecially without a system of courts and police, 

so Communism can not exist without Free Criti- 
cism. 

Communism is a new state of society, en- 
tirely different from familism or individualism ; 
and every distinct form of society requires a 
particular mode of meeting and providing 
against offenses. Communism is so radical in 
its nature that it can not exist under the ordi- 
nary means of justice and police; but in Free 
Criticism it finds its true corrective and pro- 
tector. 

Criticism has the same end in view that 
courts of law and police have; but it operates 
upon society differently in one important re- 
spect, viz.: while they pay attention exclusively 
to the sensible diseases of society or overt acts 
of iniquity, Criticism attacks the zmsensible dis- 
cases as well as the sensible ones. Open 
crimes are punished under the legal system of 
the world, but the interior character of men 
is not meddled with; and thus the real 
sources of crime remain untouched, Free 
Criticism undertakes to correct and improve 
character, so that there shall be no occasion 
for courts and police to deal with outbreaking 
vice. - Separated as men are in ordinary social 
life, they may live with some degree of peace 
and comfort while the latent diseases of heart 
and mind are at work in them; but Commu- 
nism brings people so closely together that 
insensible diseases become sensible, and they 
can not live together without purification of 
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character far more perfect than any that exists 
in common society. 

In this view Communism might seem to be 
a cause Of useless distress and suffering, as it 
discloses evils which are ordinarily concealed. 
But this objection is obviated by the compen- 
sating antidvte which Communism provides, by 
placing persons where they can apply intelli- 
gent and effectual Criticism. ‘Thorough Criti- 
cism is not possible in the world, because men 
are so far apart they are able to conceal their 
true characters. ‘They do not know each other 
well enough tocriticise truthfully. Phrenology 
is undoubtedly the nearest approach to a sys- 
tem of Criticism that the world has. In ex- 
amining indications of the brain there is an 
opportunity, at least, for some shrewd guesses 
in regard to inner character; and when the 
examiner is honest and faithful, the subject 
may be benefited by his criticism. But there 
is no such thing as coming to a close and de- 
cisive encounter with the interior diseases in 
Criticism of the effectual kind must 
be limited to circles that have the advantage 


this way. 


of uninterrupted acquaintance for a long pe- 
riod. Communism places persons together for 
this purpose. 
tion with each other, and can not avoid under- 
standing each other’s characters, and detecting 
all insensible diseases. 


They are in daily communica- 


Thus we see Communism has a double pow- 
erof improvement. It developes and discloses 
the littleness, meanne§s and selfishness of hu- 
man nature, and at the same time provides an 
effectual remedy. Communism and Criticism 
are reciprocals reproducing each other,  Criti- 
cism produces a state that is compatible with 
Communism, and Communism gives the op- 
portunity and the strength and unity that is 
necessary to Free Criticism. We may love Free 
Criticism for the sake of the advantages of 
Communism ; and on the other hand, we may 
love Communism for the sake of the advant- 
ages of Free Criticism. 

The popular imagination that Communism 
is impracticable is founded on an observation 
of the fact that human nature is full of insen- 
sible moral diseases, which are sure to mani- 
fest themselves as soon as people come into 
close relations with each other. This preju- 
dice is however manifestly predicated on the 
deficiency which Free Criticism supplies. Peo- 
ple can not fairly argue from any system of 
Communism the world has yet seen, against 
our system, unless they can show us an exam- 
ple where the two things which God designed 
to be joined together, have been put together. 
When they findacase where Free Criticism and 
Communism have been united and failed, they 
will have a precedent that will apply, and not 
otherwise. A thorough system of Criticism in 
combination with Communism is a mew experi- 
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ment: and there is nothing in past experience 
that can possibly foretell to any scientific man, 
what will be the result; but there are many 
things in the nature of the combination that 
foretell a good and superior state of society. 
And the failure of those who may endeavor 
partly to carry out our principles in Associ- 
ation should have no weight against our ex- 
periment; for it will be found in every in- 
stance, that there was not a perfect combina- 
tion of Communism and Free Criticism. 

“Well,” says the sanguine reformer, “ if Free 
Criticism is all that is necessary to successful 
Communism, then all may enjoy it at once. 
Let us have Criticism, and push through.” The 
idea is, that Free Criticism can be had without 
religion and the inspiration of God. We re- 
ply, “If you can really find a way to establish 
free, honest, thorough Criticism without Christ, 
then sure enough you will succeed: you have 
found the philosopher’s stone, and can live 
happily without God.” Aut—we do not be- 
lieve it is possible to establish a school of thor- 
ough-going Criticism, without the aid of Jesus 
Christ. Criticism of the inner life is his in- 
vention ; and things are providentially so ar- 
ranged, that it is still under the control of the 
patentee. Christ and the Bible furnish the on- 
ly proper standard by which to criticise: his 
Spirit aud the Bible furnish the discernment 
necessary to criticise faithfully: these same 
agencies alone furnish the /ove required in ad- 
ministering Criticism, and the Aumility and de- 
sire for improvement necessary to a right recep- 
tion of Criticism. Indeed, nothing but relig- 
ion, a fear of God greater than the fear of 
mortification, the earnestness of a life that has 
an eternal scope and sees everlasting good on 
the one hand and everlasting evil on the other, 
is prepared either to give or receive Criticism. 

The conditions of Communism are then very 
clear. Communism is possible only on con- 
dition of Free Criticism ; and Criticism is pos- 
sible only on condition of sincere faith in 
Christ. 


THE ISSUE OF THE HOUR. 


{Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.]} 
HE word every-where preached by the 
apostles was, “Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion.” “The Resurrection ;” said their hearers; 
“what is that?” 

“Why, the rising again of Jesus who was 
crucified, from the déad.”’ 

“Impossible! a dead man come to life again? 
Who ever heard of such a thing?” 

“Well,” replied the apostles, “Such is the 
fact which we announce. Jesus of Nazareth, 
who spent his life in doing good, and who by 
his countrymen was persecuted to death, was 
the third day raised from the dead. This fact, 
confirmed by many witnesses, proves him to be 
the Son of God, the head and judge of man- 
kind. Believe it and you will partake of his 
power and be saved. Disbelieve and you will 
be damned.” 


‘he tremendous fact of a single resurrection, 
thus proclaimed, staggering as it was to ob- 
servers of the mere course of nature, was 
nevertheless believed by some, and became to 
them, as the apostles declared it would become, 
They seemed 


a medium of astonishing results. 
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to partake of the spirit of the event which 
they affirmed. Miracles broke out among 
them. Some spoke in foreign tongues; others 
healed the sick; others prophesied; all were 
transformed in character; and if we believe 
the record, they expected before the close of 
that generation to be raised completely and 
en masse to the resurrection condition in which 
Jesus their leader was. Such was the effect 
of standing out on the simple fact of Christ’s 
resurrection. It was the thing to believe—the 
faith-issue of that age; and the supreme re- 
ward which God offers to faith, accompanied 
its acceptance. 

Eighteen hundred years have since passed 
on, and we ask ourselves, What is zozw the issue 
which is ‘given to summon faith? What the 
deep, tremendous thing to be believed, whose 
acceptance strains the heart and brings salva- 
tion? Is it the old issue or a new one? 

The answer is, It is different and yet the 
same. It is different, because a new fact is to 
be believed; it is the same, because resurrec- 
tion is still the theme. 

The gospel word is not as formerly, ‘ Jesus 
and the resurrection of ove,” but “Jesus and 
the Second Coming— Fesus and the resurrection 
of his corporate body, the Primitive Church.” 

The question of the single resurrection of 
Christ is gone by ;—it is in a certain sense a 
dead issue. Every body believes it, formally 
at least; its acceptance costs nothing, and 
nothing special follows it. 

But turn to the question of the Second 
Coming, and the old incredulity at once starts 
up. ‘What! Christ’s Second Coming taken 
place! What! the day of judgment and resur- 
rection which were to accompany it already in 
the past! Impossible! Who has seen them! 
Where is the historical record? ” etc., etc. 

You see the same spirit that ignored the res- 
urrection of Christ in the apostolic age, now, 
by ignoring his Second Coming, denies the 
resurrection of his followers. The issue has 
moved on one stage. Instead of a single res- 
urrection as formerly, it is now a corporate res- 
urrection that is in question; and unbelief 
gives up the old issue only to plant itself 
squarely in the face of the new. 

Here then is the battle-field of faith and in- 
fidelity at this hour, around the question of 
the Second Coming of Christ. Did he come 
as he predicted, at the close of the Jewish age, 
and raise his followers living and dead to the 
resurrection world? This to us is virtually 
what the question of “ Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion” was to the cotemporaries of the apostles. 
Its affirmative is urged by the same kind of 
evidence ; it is combated by the same unbe- 
lief. The powers of light and darkness are 
ranged against each other on this issue, and 
the hour of decisively taking sides on it must 
be to all men now the fixed crisis of their fate. 





CHAPTER II. 
HE works of healing which were brought 
to view in our previous chapter, were 
those which were performed by Christ in per- 
son. But these do not exhibit the full magni- 





| tude of the Great Health Revival. We have 








yet to look at what he did through his disciples. 


At some period in his healing career—proba- 
bly after the greater part of his personal work 
was accomplished—he communicated his power 
over diseases to a chosen few of his followers, 
and sent them into the field to carry forward 
the Health Revival. First he commissioned 
twelve healers. Matthew gives the following 
account of their mission: 

“When he had called unto him his twelve disci- 
ples he gave them power against unclean spirits to 
cast them out and to heal all manner of sickness, 
and all manner of diseases.” Matt. ro: I. 

His command to them was: 

“Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead, cast out devils: freely ye have received, 
freely give.” Matt. 10: 8. 

This was evidently a commission to do all 
that he himself had done. Mark says: 

“He called unto him the twelve, and began to 
send them forth bytwo and two; and gave them 
power over unclean spirits.” Mark 6: 7. 

Afterward Mark says: 

“They went out and preached that men should 


repent. And they cast out many devils, and 
annointed with oil many that were sick, and healed 
them.” Mark 6: 12, 13. 

Luke says: 


“Then he called his twelve disciples together, 
and gave them power and authority over all devils, 
and to cure diseases ; and he sent them to preach 
the kingdom of God, and to heal the sick.” Luke 
g: 1,2. “And.” (he adds), “they departed and 
went through the towns preaching the gospel and 
healing every-where.” v. 6. 

At a later period Christ organized a second 
mission of seventy disciples, and sent them into 
the field with the same power and the same in- 
structions. It is probable that this movement 
was made when the demand for healers, excited 
by the previous labors of Christ and the twelve, 
had reached a pitch of fervor that went beyond 
all possible supply: for Luke says: , 

“ After these things [z. ¢., after the most impor- 
tant of Christ’s healings and the mission of the 
twelve previously recorded,] the Lord appointed 
other seventy also, and sent them two and two 
before his face into every city and place whither he 
himself would come. Therefore said he unto 
them, Zhe harvest truly is great, but the laborers 
are few: Luke io: 1-9., 
as though the great crisis of the Revival had 
come, and he had but a meager force of 
seventy men to send into it. His instructions 
to these missionaries were, as before, “‘ to 
heal the sick in every city.” And we hear of 
them afterward that 

“They returned again with joy, saying, Lord, even 
the devils are subject unto us through thy name.” 

We have now before us the outlines and 
superficial elements of the Great Health 
Revival, from which we are to form a concep- 
tion of its dimensions. 

The persons engaged in it were, first, Christ 
itinerating constantly; secondly, the twelve 
apostles empowered and sent abroad by him 
as the work increased; thirdly, the seventy 
missionaries who were afterward put forward 
in his spirit and power to meet the demands of 
the final overwhelming crisis ; and lastly, the 
uncounted multitudes, probably amounting to 
millions, of patients and spectators. 

The time of the whole movement was that 
of Christ’s public career, which is estimated 
by the best critics to have been about three 
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years. That he worked steadily at his business 
of healing, up to the very last day of his ca- 
reer, is evident from the message he sent to 
Herod just before his final arrest: 

“Go tell that fox, Behold I cast out devils and 
I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day 
I shall be perfected.” Luke 13: 32. 

The geographical extent of the scene on which 
the Great Health Revival was enacted must be 
estimated by the fact that we find Christ at work 
according to the records of the evangelists, 
in all the important cities and villages of Gali- 
lee, Samaria and Judea, and extending his ex- 
cursions to the regions beyond Jordan on the 
east, and even to Tyre and Sidon on the 
north. Among the towns expressly mentioned 
as the scene of his labors, are Jerusalem, Ca- 
pernaum, Jericho, Cana, Bethany, Bethsaida, 
Sychar, Nazareth, Nain, Cesarea, Philippi, 
Dalmanutha and Decapolis. And it is to be 
observed that the excitement caused by his 
cures extended far beyond the scene of his 
personal labors. It is said, for instance, that 
“his fame went througout Syria;” and again, 
that great multitudes sought him out when he 
was preaching and healing at a certain place, 
and “followed him from Galilee, and Judea, and 
Jerusalem, and from Idumea, and from beyond 
Jordan, and they about Tyre and Sidon.” 
Thus xe can not estimate the extent of the 
region covered by the Great Health Revival 
as less than the whole of what is now called 
Palestine, including Idumea on the south—a 
total area of more than 11,000 square miles. 
It is about 200 miles long and 60 broad. It 
had a population in the time of Christ of 
6,000,000, which is nearly double the present 
population of the State of New York. 

Finally, let us consider that Christ’s work on 
this great scene was the curing by instanta- 
neous touch and command, of all diseases that 
presented themselves. How often the evange- 
lists repeat that he healed “ad/ manner” of 
sickness,” “a// sick people taken with divers 
diseases and torments,” every sickness in all 
villages, and cities,” “the lame the blind, the 
dumb, the maimed.” The diseases specially 
named in the lists of his cures, are leprosy, 
palsy, fever, dropsy, blindness, deafness, 
demoniacal possession, lunacy, chronic issue 
of blood, withered hand, and death itself. 
Now knowing as we do the infinite miseries of 
disease, and the enormous amount of human 
desire that is every-where groaning for just such 
medical help as Christ only could give, we 
must imagine, as well as we can, the height 
and depth and length and breadth of the life- 
commotion in Palestine, which we call the 
Great Health Revival. We may perhaps get 
the liveliest idea of the actual mania of faith 
and hope that rose and surged around Christ 
in his triumphal march against disease and 
death, if we reflect on the passages in which 
the sick are represented as besetting and 
shouting after- him by the wayside, and insist- 
ing that he should cure them. See Matt. 
20. 30. 31. 


All our susceptibilities to evil, when they are 
modified by a true understanding of our nature, 
become open mouths to Christ, and cry out for 
salvation and deliverance. Instead of rejoicing in 
the impregnating influence of Satan, they shudder 
at him and retreat to Christ. 
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XI. 

MBS: K. became so joyous in heart, so 

serenely happy. and so overflowing with 
benevolent feelings toward everybody, that no 
one could be indifferent to her earnest testi- 
mony respecting the change that had been 
wrought in her heart. The news of her un- 
looked for conversion to Perfectionism, caused 
no little sensation in the church to which she 
belonged, inducing, as in the case of Mrs. 
Gray, quite a number of the less timid ones to 
call upon her. 

At this time people had strange notions re- 
garding Perfectionism—the more curious and 
bigoted imagining it to be invested with remark- 
able power for metamorphosing character; so 
that the friends of Mrs. K. really expected to 
find her transformed to something unnatural or 
superhuman, But her simple, straight-forward 
rehearsal of the way she was led to form this 
new and closer acquaintance with her Savior, 
influenced not a few of her former associates in 
the church to give up their old hope and take 
the anxious-seat fora newone. “If,” said some 
of them, “this is Perfectionism, it is just what 
we must all have, if we are ever saved.” Sev- 
eral of the callers invited Mr. and Mrs. K. to 
pray for them, that they might believe the 
truth, and have courage given them to confess 
it before the world. Indeed, the change in 
Mrs. K. was so clearly the work of grace, that 
considerable alarm was felt lest Perfectionism 
should attract to itself so many of the spir- 
itual members of the church as to weaken 
those remaining. . 

In previous chapters we frequently alluded 
to the mistaken notion of the Perfectionists 
that their enemies were under their feet, that, 
in some way, Christ had conquered them all, 
leaving no foes for them to encounter on their 
march heavenward; hence their work, as they 
conceived it, was that of rejoicing over the 
victories which Christ had won for them, in- 
stead of receiving strength from union with 
him to enable them to whip the devil for them- 
selves. But this was dangerous ground on 
which to stand, and no one among them was wise 
enough to sound the note of alarm. Their 
real enemies were not their persecutors from 
without, but false teachers among themselves. 

One of the most subtle of all foes that a 
Christ-seeker has to encounter, is the spirit of 
flattery. Mrs. K. was thought to be the most 
secure against seductions of this kind of any one 
among this little band. Of her power to fasci- 
nate men she wasentirely ignorant ; and she was 
very free from any thing like affectation. The 
true art of pleasing lies in being perfectly art- 
less ; so that young Mrs. K. possessed the art 
of pleasing to perfection. Moreover, she had 
learned to look upon man as woman’s superior 
and guide, and having had no experience that 
awakened distrust in her heart she _be- 
came comparatively an easy prey to design- 
ing men. Indeed, her confidence in man was 
greatly strengthened by che fact that Mr. K.., 
her husband, had proved so deserving of 
woman’s trust. But caution and discrimina- 
tion in choosing friends and teachers are quali- 
ties not looked for in children. Those early 
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Perfectionists, in spiritual things, were children 
and nothing more. So the enemy that finally 
ensnared Mrs. K. was flattery, under the dis- 
guise of commendation for her spiritual at- 
tainmnents. 

Of the particulars of her experience, while 
under the delusion of false love, it would be 
neither profitable nor edifying to speak. But 
we will let her tell her own story respecting 
the terrible mental condition into which she 
was plunged by the reaction; “When I first 
awoke from the delusion which had paralyzed 
my will, blunted my reason and stupefied my 
conscience, my sensations were indescribable. 
Unavailing remorse and prospective anguish 
were the phantoms which drove sleep from my 
pillow and peace from my heart. Having lost 
all self-respect, life was an intolerable burden 
to me under which I daily pined, and from 
which I longed to be free. The tempter bold- 
ly suggested that what I so ardently desired, 
was within my power to obtain, and pictured 
in glowing colors the certain and immediate 
release from intense suffering at the cost of a 
momentary pang. I listened and believed un- 
til resistance became fainter and fainter, and 
my mind was made up for the rash deed. But 
all my plans for its execution were providen- 
tially frustrated as often as they were formed. 
Finally, the thought came to me like a flash of 
light, that I was pursued by the evil one him- 
self, and’ that all of the horrible temptations 
that had assailed me came from a spirit that 
had taken advantage of my ignorance of his 
devices to make me feel that his diabolical na- 
ture. was my own. At this juncture of affairs 
I stopped short, and mentally turning myself 
about, I looked the enemy squarely in the face 
and said, ‘Come, let us reason together about 
this matter. Nowif I have already endured 
so much, and have so much more in prospect, 
in consequence of what I have already done 
under your instigations, what may I not ex- 
pect should I plunge myself still deeper into 
evil doing?’ At this bit of logic my relent- 
less foe fled, leaving me mistress of the field. 
From that time reason seems to have dawned 
upon my heart. I saw, as soon as I gave place 
to reflection, the utter folly of seeking in the 
death of the body a refuge from the anguish 
of a troubled conscience. I should have re- 
joiced could I have brought myself to believe 
in annihilation ; but this being impossible, 
there was no escape from consciousness, and, 
consequently, change of circumstances could 
bring no relief. About this time, I remember, 
my curiosity was excited in some degree, to 
inquire whether it was possible for God to 
heal my wounds and make me again to know 
the precious value of peace? Love and joy 
were lost in the dim perspective, but hope 
whispered, that by the time my hair was grey 
and my eyes were dim, I should rise above my 
griefs, at least far enough to be at peace.” 

Instead of obedience and independence being 
incompatible with each other, it is evident that they 
are absolutely necessary to each other ; that there 
can be no true obedience without independ- 
ence, and there can be no true independence 
without obedience. We can not be obedient un- 
less we are independent of those below us. That 
is the import of Christ’s most profound saying— 
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“How can ye believe who receive honor one of an- 
other, and seek not the honor that comes from 
God only?” We can not believe—which is the 
same thing as obedience—and be loyal to God, as 
long as we are looking at our reputation, receiving 
honor one ot another. There is no greater asser- 
tion of individual liberty and independence that a 
man can make, than to make up his mind that he 
does not care what the world thinks of him. Let 
a man make up his mind to that, and he is an inde- 
pendent man. Real loyalty to God requires it. 
We can not possibly free ourselves from outward 
attractions in any other way. We can not be loyal 
to God except as we come into a state where we 
do not care for any thing or any body but God. It 
will be readily seen that there can be no obedience 
without great independence of character. There 
can not be any such thing as liberty of the noblest 
kind, unless we enter into partnership with 
Almighty God. That alone can deliver us from all 
bondage. The man who undertakes to get his in- 
dependence and really become a-free man, without 
securing his loyalty to God, is like a fly in a spi- 
der’s web ; the more it flutters and tries to get out, 
the more it gets entangled. So it is with us when 
we attempt to get our liberty in any other way 
than by getting into everlasting partnership with 
God. We entangle ourselves more the more 
we struggle, and that cripples us and_ binds 
us down hand and foot to the devil. That is the 
effect of our passions that seek liberty without 
first establishing obedience. Liberty and obedi- 
ence are one and inseparable, now and forever. 
J. H. N. 
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There is no vice that is cursing this nation so 
much as embezzlement. It is cursing all nations 
that have offices to bestow, and probably is the 
greatest temptation that exists on the face of the 
earth. That was the great victory that came into 
the world through Christ—:he victory over embez- 
zlement. He stood where he had the handling of 
the revenues of God—able to use his power and 
glory. In one sense of the word all power in heav- 
en and earth was given unto him, and yet he was 
meek and lowly in heart. If you will throughly 
search his words and deeds you will find them clear 
of embezzlement; and so far as we can connect 
ourselves with him, so that his spirit is imprinted 
on our hearts, we shall keep clear of that worldly 
vice. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


E have before us (presented by our friend 

E. B. Bush), a copy of the first number 
of the Alaryland Fournal and Baltimore Ad- 
vertiser, published in Baltimore and dated, Friday 
Aug. 20, 1773. It is in size a little larger than the 
CIRCULAR, and is for the times a very fair specimen 
of newspaper work. The quaint ol:l-fashioned, 
wordy style of its advertisements forms, however, 
a rather striking contrast to the terse and “mag- 
nificently monotonous” pages of some of our city 
dailies. 

The editor, Mr. W. Goddard, devotes the first 
column to his prospectus, in which he dilates 
upon the fact that he has established a “ News 
Rider” between Baltimore and Philadelphia, who 
will consume but two days in making the journey, 
bringing him the latest news from New England 
and Europe by the most rapid means of convey- 





ance, thus enabling the publisher to deliver the 
paper several hours in advance of the King’s Post. 
The rest of the first page is taken up with a letter 
from the Bishop of C. to the Earl of Bellamont, 
on his late duel with Lord Townsend. Then fol- 
low several short paragraphs, anecdotes and news 
from London, in which we notice that Parliament 
has just voted £8,750 to Mr. Harrison, as a reward 
for his newly-invented time-keeper; notices of 
Lord Chatham; a naval review by the king, George 
III; court-gossip, etc.; late arrivals from Phila- 
delphia; news from all parts of the world véa New 
York and Boston; the war in Greece; the subju- 
gation and division of Poland; an insurrection in 
Chili; a notice of Gen. Monckton ; appointments 
by the king of Provincial Governors and the price 
current in Baltimore. Under the head of “ Mar- 
ried,” we find the following notice : 

“By a late Marriage in St. Mary’s, the Lady is become 
Sifter-in-law to her own Mother, and the Gentleman 
Son-in-law to his Sifter-in-law.” 

We next find a column or more in defense 
of the system of tithes to the clergy, and sign- 
ed HONONCRONONTHOTONTOLOGUS, 
which is followed by 

A POETICAL CHRONOLOGY. 


Of crown’d depravity—the fpurious cause ! James I. 
Of fatal zeal, infringing facred laws ; Char. I. 
Of usurpation—yet compleatly great, 
Which rofe to fhine, and rule the ruin’d ftate! 
Who from a Captain, govern’d like a King, Cromw. 
Made Sain to tremble, France her prefents 

[bring. 
Of barren indolence, and fruitful vice ! Char. IT. 


Of papal tyranny and cowardice 
Who did to France and priests the laws betray ¢ Jam. II. 
And from a crown and fceptre {tole away. 
How subjects dar’d with their fupreme con- 
[tend, ¢ Revolu. 

And their lov’d laws and and liberties defend ! 
What weakneff, merit, majesty poffefs’d, ! 
What poifon’d shafts pierced her unguarded ¢ Q. Anne. 

[breaft. \ 
Why right establifhed justified a claim, 
Why more than Hero dignified a fame. 
With noble fentiments he mounts his throne, 
Subdues his foes, and makes the world his 


[own. | , 
May he ftill flourifh, may he nobly fhine ; Gee, Hi. 
Nor North wind blaft, or Fox corrupt the 
[vine ; 
So fing, hiftoric mufe, in boldeft lays, 
Nor critic cenfure fear, nor covet praife. 


Geo. I. 
Geo. II. 


The rest of the paper is taken up with advertise- 
ments, business notices, negroes for sale, prop- 
erty lost or stolen, including negroes, rewards 
offered, closing with over half a column signed by 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, dated Mt. Ver- 
non, July 15th, 1773. This advertisement or 
letter, announces that the subscriber has obtained 
patents for TWENTY THOUSAND Acres of 
LAND onthe Ofzo and Great Kanhawa rivers 
which he proposes to divide into any sized tene- 
ments that may be desired, and lease them upon 
moderate terms under certain conditions. Among 
other attractive features he mentions the follow- 
ing: 

“As thefe lands are among the firft which have been 
furveyed in the part of the country they lie in, it is 
almoft needlefs to premife that none can exceed them 
in luxuriance of foil, or convenience of fituation, all of 
them lying upon the banks either of the Ofzo or Kan- 
hawa, and abounding with fine fifh and wild fowl of 
various kinds, as alfo in moft excellent meadows, many 
of which (by the bountiful hand of nature) are, in their 
prefent ftate, almoft fit for the fcythe. From every part 
of thefe lands water carriage is now had to Fort Pitt, by 
an eafy communication ; and from Fort Pitt up the Mo- 
nongahelato Redftone, veffels of convenient burthen, may 
and do pafs continually; from whence, by means of 
Cheat River, and other navigable branches of the Afonon- 
gahela, it is thought the portage to Potowmack may, and 
will, be reduced within the compafs of a few miles, to 
the great eafe and convenience of the fettlers in tranf- 
porting the produce of their lands to market.” 


A short list of letters left at Mr. William Adams’ 


in Baltimore, with the price of the paper, TEN 
SHILLINGS er Annum, and solicitations for job- 
printing close this relic of the past. | TONTINE. 


There is among us a real faith in the living God 
and that faith has made us what we are. If we can 
assume that that faith is ““inexpugnable,” a per- 
petual, final thing in the Community, one that will 
last and grow forever, it is not very difficult to pre- 
dict the general course of the Community. The 
past foretells the future—or rather the very nature 
of God foretells the future. If we are joined to 
him by a living faith, the future, like the past, will 
be miraculous, and more and more so as God gets 
foothold among us.—Home- Talk. 
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ONEIDA. 
—The late good sleighing accounts for the fre- 
quent appearance of the Villa folks in our evening 
meetings. 


—Large flocks of snow-birds are occasionally 
seen flying across the meadows. 


—A short musical entertainment Sunday evening: 
a violin solo, an air with variations, by Artot, a du- 
et, “See the Pale Moon,” by the tenor and alto, 
the “Opera Sans Paroles,” by the quintet and an 
anthem by the octet. 


—The chicken-pox has run through babydom, 
down to the very titman. In fact it began with 
our youngest but one, a babe of four months. By 
what mysterious medium it found its way into the 
atmosphere of little Herbert’s room we can not 
tell. Some of the little folks can count their 
“‘chickens” as they call them, but others are glow- 
ing with brilliants as thick as “the stars in the 
firmament.” In all our medical library we can 
not find out the significance of the name. It is 
called chicken-pox perhaps as the diminutive of the 
kine-pox, of which it is said to be a modified form. 


—We have David and Jonathan once more in 
two of our little boys, Deming and Walter. They 
run together like drops of water; even in their 
moody moments they act like two lovers. It is 
not easy to descrive the phases they pass through 
in the course of a few minutes when not quite 
agreed, which sometimes happens. Their act- 
ing might pass for a species of melo-drama. On 
one occasion, after a long dispute, came forth the 
following : 

W.—lIf Father Noyes was to tell you not to 
mind any of the Community folks, would you do 
it? 

D.—No. 

W.—What ! would n’t you obey Father Noyes ? 

D.—Father Noyes wouldn’t do that !—not for 
a hundred dollars—not for a thousand (with great 
emphasis)—not for a world of dollars ! 


—Some one hands in the following as “hish” 
contribution for this week : 
There was a young lady in Community 
Who to write a joke had a fine opportunity. 
But she said, ‘“‘ Not a bit of my excellent wit 
Will I give to your importunity,” 
That funny young lady in Community. 


—Here are a few words on suffering dropped 
by N.: 

“The object of suffering is not so much its 
effect on our intellects, giving us perception of 
truth, as its effect on our hearts, making them 
soft so that God’s spirit can combine with them. 
If you take iron and heat it sufficiently, it will 
absorb a certain amount of carbon and thus become 
steel. The union holds good after the heat is with- 
drawn ; so under suffering our hearts take in the 
Spirit of God which remains with us after the suffer- 





ing is gone. It does the babies good to suffer, 
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though they do not know what it is for. There 
is no action of the intellect about it, but it 
softens their hearts and leaves an abiding effect. 
I have no doubt that the suffering I endured from 
a terrible scald when only two or three years old, 
of which I have little rememberance, helped to 
make me a very different man from what I might 
otherwise have been.” 


—Stories of the wonderful matching of events 
which Providence brings about are always inter- 
esting. Our Mr. H. was a pastor in New York 
city before he came to live with us. There were 
many poor people in the district over which he 
presided and a rich parishioner of a philanthropic 
turn kept him supplied with funds for their benefit. 
Although there were many among this needy class 
whose condition was so depraved that it was 
absolutely useless to aid them, yet now and then 
an incident occurred which showed him God’s care 
for the really deserving, in a remarkable way. 
One morning he sat down in his study to begin 
his sermon for the next Sunday; but his ideas 
would not flow because of an inward voice which 
called him to go up town—for what he did not know. 
He soon threw down his pen, put a roll of bank-bills 
in his pocket and started off. Arriving at the 
street to which his instinct drew him, he stopped 
for a moment in the door-way of a tenement dwell- 
ing. Here he saw the furniture hustled into a pile, 
indicating that the landlord was ousting the inmates 
on account of failure in paying rent. Entering the 
room he found a poor woman with her head band- 
aged and weeping bitterly ; in the pantry knelt her 
little daughter praying. The woman was an hon- 
est soul, supporting herself and child by her 
needle; but for several weeks she had been so 
badly afflicted with neuralgia that she had been 
unable to earn the money to pay the month’s rent, 
and must now be turned into the street. ‘God 
will send some one to help us, I know he will,” 
said the little girl falling on her knees, and while 
her prayer was yet unfinished, Mr. H. came to their 
relief. 


—L.,” the sick man whose criticism was pub- 
lished in a late CIRCULAR, is beginning to see day- 
light in the direction of recovery. The following 
note from him was read a few evenings since : 


“DEAR Mr. N.:—I do not know that I ever felt 
so thoroughly discouraged as I did before I was 
criticised. Clouds of great darkness enveloped me, 
and it seemed as though every thing went against 
me. For more than a week after the criticism this 
experience continued, and I was tempted to think 
that I had more reason to be discouraged than I 
had before. But I was enabled to say in my 
heart, “God sees all, and in some way he will yet 
deliver me.” Two nights ago I was in great agony 
of spirit, and almost in despair, when these words 
seemed to be spoken to me, “ Because [ live, ye 
shall live also.’ 1 cannot tell you what relief this 
gave me. My soul seemed filled with a joy that I 
had not known for many months. To know that 
because Christ lives we shall live, seems enough to 
make us happy and forever thankful. I do not 
have any regrets for my past suffering, and what- 
ever more God sees is necessary for me I hope to 
bear without complaining. but I can not help feeling 
that I am near the end. ‘There is a hole out some- 
where, and I want to be ground up fine enough to 
go through it. I pray that God will keep me from 
imprudence and recklessness, and give me faith to 
push when the opening is made clear. 

Yours sincerely, Pid 

The words which gave “L.,” relief were the last 
words sounded in his criticism. Their emphasis 


will always be remembered by those who were pres- 
ent. 


—The propriety of the women dividing their 
appropriation for clothing this year, was questioned 
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by some of the members of the board of finance 
on the score of principle; but so might be ques- 
tioned the undivided appropriation of last year, and 
in fact our whole system of appropriation. The 
object of that system is to limit the expenses of 
the current year to the earnings of the year before, 
after laying aside a certain sum for the yearly re- 
duction of the Community debt and for a reserved 
fund in case of emergencies. There is nothing 
severely rigid about the system. Some years the 
women have exceeded their appropriation, while 
last year there was a surplus. There is besides 
the regular appropriation an incidental account, or 
an appropriation for incidentals, to which a great 
many little things and unforeseen expenses are 
charged, as for instance everything that a woman 
wants in her work-box, needles, silk, tape, etc., the 
extra clothing required in case of an unexpected 
journey, etc., etc. This incidental account is a very 
convenient margin. An appropriation for “inciden- 
tals” is allowed in the great general scheme of ap- 
propriaitions. The whole system is not a system 
of law, but only of good business order and fore- 
cast. As we stand now we can trust a great 
deal to the spirit of Communism, which has 
grown with our growth and strengthened with our 
strength. Once we put ourselves under strict rule 
not to keep any private funds, but now there is so 
little danger of embezzlement, so little fear that per- 
sons will use money for selfish purposes, that there 
is comparative looseness in that respect. We ex- 
pect to see at the end of the year a considerable 
part of the “pin-money” undrawn—the women 
not using all their opportunity in spite of the inex- 
pugnability of the feminine love of “ gewgaws.” 

Women of all classes, the factory girl no less 
than the sumptuous lady, will wonder how the dress- 
loving sex in the Community can get along with thir- 
ty-three dollars a year. Well, in the first place we 
do not go to church. And we go very rarely to 
any place where we are expected to make a display. 
We have no occasion to advertise the milliner and 
dress-maker. We have no competition with ac- 
quaintances who stun everybody as often as they 
appear with the splendor of their attire. Think a 
little, lady friends, and see if it would not cut 
down your store-bill immensely, if your church, 
your parties and balls, your lectures and concerts, 
your theatricals and amusements of every kind, 
were all in the bosom of your home. But we have 
a common wardrobe containing garments necessary 
to wear abroad when occasion calls. It is under 
the care of Mrs. H., who sees that it is furnished 
and replenished from time to time with hats, sacks 
and dresses, conformed enough to the reigning 
style not to be conspicuously antique, and in such 
number and variety as will suit the age and size of 
all. We go away from home so little it would be 
absurd for each of us to cumber our closets with 
this kind of trumpery. 

In the second place, and what is more in our 
favor perhaps, our clothes do not get out of fashion 
and have to be cast aside half-worn. The plaid 
flannel that I got last winter is good for me this 
winter, and will last me nicely another season. I 
scarcely change it from November till March, only 
as I have work for which it is unsuitable. I put 
ona high apron when I wait on the children’s 
table. The short-dress takes only ten yards 
where the long dress takes seventeen. Trimmings 
are not much in vogue; simplicity is the best 
trimming for the short-dress and_ short-hair. 
The extent of our jewelry is a small pin for the 
collar. Our shoes are made at home and charged 
at cost. We gain something by buying in large 
quantities. Happily we do not make any point of 
having a dress like nobody’s else. Our extrava- 
gance, if we have any, is in our underclothes, which 
are in reverse abundance to our outside gar- 
ments, and in our wearing good dresses all the time, 
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instead of having a dishabille for the morning and 
finery for the evening. Minus the superfluities 
and waste of fashion, we find thirty-three dollars a 
year plenty enough to keep us in good dresses, two 
or three for each season, summer, witter, fall and 
spring; (the fabrics are not velvets and satins of 
course ; they are flanuels and merinos, the lighter 
kinds of worsted, various kinds of prints, and Jap- 
anese silk), to fill our drawers with the best of 
under-linen, to furnish us with hoods and sun-bon- 
nets, beaver and broadcloth sacks, and a variety of 
shawls and shoulder-gear, lighter and pleasanter 
to wear, if not so ingrained with the degradation 
of toil as the costly cashmere. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, Feb. 4, 1874. 

FRIENDS :—The readers of the CIRCULAR will 
be glad to know of a movement in this City that is 
avowedly committed to the doctrine of full Salva- 
tion from Sin. Those interested call themselves 
Perfectionists, and avow a belief inthe indwelling 
Christ, a full and perfect Savior from all sin. They 
are rapidly gaining in numbers, and ministers of 
several denominations openly confess their conver- 
sion to the new doctrine as well as lay members of 
almost all sects, and with earnest confessions that 
former views have for a long time been unsatisfac- 
tory. It is very interesting to listen to many of 
the statements of old church members made with 
all the fervor of young converts. At each meet- 
ing persons come from a distance in the country 
at the recommendation of some friend, reporting 
themselves as dissatisfied with their former be- 
lief. At the meeting last Tuesday, earnest 
prophecies were made of a great revival, to oc- 
cur in February and March, signs of which in 
many directions were cited. It is perhaps an 
indication of both the strength and revolution- 
ary character of the movement that it is vigor- 
ously .denounced and ridiculed by dogmatists, 
who believe it impossible to live without sin, and 
insist it is presumption to believe Christ can be a 
working power in any man. 


I wish most earnestly to propose to your Com- 
munity to publish a volume of selections from the 
articles of J. H. N.’s as soon as may be. A little 
manual of terse passages on the various elements 
of Christian character would, I believe, be popular 
with Christians of all denominations, if selected 
for the sole purpose of cultivating Christian char- 
acter. This is no new idea with me but has exist- 
ed in my mind for a long time growing more defi- 
nite and earnest with each succeeding month. 
Could it not be peculiarly adapted to the wants of 
the religious world the coming spring? What say 
your readers ? w. 


ANCHOR-ICE. 


ERY few owners of water-privileges in the 

Northern States but know as much about 
anchor-ice as they want to, unless it be some 
cheap, effectual way of getting rid of the nuisance. 
Just how it is formed, and why it freezes to stones 
in the bottom of swift running streams on very 
cold mornings, would seem to be questions of so 
little importance, that reliable imformation has 
never been obtained. Owing to this lack of defi- 
nite knowledge, numberless theories are held by as 
many different men. 

I have no new hypothesis to offer, but for the sake 
of eliciting whatever may be known at the present 
day on the subject, I give the results of my search 
in the library. The American Cyclopedia brings 
forward the theory of Prof. Dewey: 

“That the whole body of water is cooled below the 
freezing point, but under conditions of quietness op- 
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posed to the formation of ice. The substances at the 
bottom serve as points of congelation, like those intro- 
duced into saline solutions to cause crystallization to 
take place, and ice forms upon them. It is observed to 
gather in a clear cold night, when the surface of the wa- 
ter is not frozen, and its temperature is at the freezing 
point, that of the air being still lower. The layers of 
ice are sometimes 3 inches thick; and as soon as they 
are detached from the bodies which hold them down 
they rise to the surface.” 

The same theory is brought forward by Mr. 
Knight in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, but it is 
evidently incorrect as the editor goes on to show: 

“Mr. Knight, in the London Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1816, thus describes the phenomena as they oc- 
curred under his own observation, and at the same time 
delivers his opinion of their physical cause. ‘I first wit- 
nessed the existence of ice in the bottom of the water in 
the river Teme, which passes near my residence in Here- 
fordshire, in the last winter. In a morning which suc- 
ceeded an intensely cold night the stones in the rocky 
bed of the river appeared to be covered over with frozen 
matter which reflected a kind of silvery whiteness, and 
which, upon examination, I found to consist of numerous 
frozen spicula crossing each other in every direction as 
in snow; but not having any-where, except very near 
the shore, assumed the state of firm, compact ice. The 
river was not at this time frozen over in any part; but 
the temperature of the water was obviously at the freez- 
ing point, for small pieces of ice had every-where formed 
upon it on its most stagnant parts near the shore ; and 
upon a mill-pond just above the shallow streams, in the 
bottom of which I had observed the ice, I noticed mil- 
At the end of this 
mill-pond were numerous eddies and gyrations which 
apparently drew the spicula under water, and I found 
the frozen matter to accumulate more abundantly on 
such parts of the stones as were opposed to the cur- 
rent where that was not very rapid. On some large 
stones near the shore, of which parts were out of the 
water, the ice beneath the water had acquired a firmer 
texture, but appeared from its whiteness to have been 
first formed of congregated spicula, and to have subse- 
quently frozen into a firm mass, owing to the lower tem- 
perature of the stone or rock.’ 


lions of little frozen spicula floating. 


“The theory here given by Mr. Knight falls short in 
accounting for the facts which he himself observed, for 
by supposing the spicula to have been formed at the sur- 
face, and afterwards precipitated by the trembling mo- 
tion of the water to the bottom, it does not confain an 
explanation of that congelation which must go on at 
the bottom itself before the spicula can adhere to the 
stones. On other occasions it is formed in places where 
the motion is far from being sufficient to send the float- 
ing crystals to the bottom. It is also to be remembered 
that, instead of such spicula as Mr. Knight describes, 
smooth and compact ice is found in these situations. 
We would therefore observe, that water, when reduced 
to 32°, and then deprived of an additional portion of 
caloric, though it has a tendency to freeze, yet experien- 
ces in this respect different degrees of facility according 
to certain circumstances. One of these is the presence 
of certain solid points or rough surfaces. Hence water 
reduced to 26° without freezing, immediately freezes 
when a crystal is dropped into it, and the ice forms first 
upon the crystal itself. Agitation also seems to influ- 
ence it. Water when left quite stagnant may remain 
liquid, and be immediately frozen by a gentle shaking. 

3ut a great degree of agitation while it is cooling, seems 
to retard congelation, and always prevents it from pro- 
ceeding with regularity. Now it appears to us that in 
whirls an eddies, the water at the surface loses a cer- 
tain portion of caloric, and receives a tendency to con- 
gelation, which however is resisted by the motion to 
which it is subjected, and may be promoted in another 
place by a slight additional aid from an external cause. 
The motion, indeed, while it prevents the freezing of the 
surface, assists that process at the bottom, by accom- 
plishing the reduction of the whole body of water to the 
freezing temperature. It is well known that the tempera- 
ture of greatest contraction and specific gravity of wa- 
ter is somewhere above the freezing point, about 40° 
of Fahrenheit. While higher than 40°, a reduction of 
the temperature at the surface, by increasing the specific 
gravity, produces a sinking of the superficial portion, 
and an intermixture with that which is beneath. But, 


after it has reached the 40°, a farther reduction of tem- 
perature, instead of contraction, produces an expansion ; 
and the water retains its sittiation, unless operated on 
by some other force. While it is perfectly still, there- 
fore it remains at 40° at the bottom, while at the sur- 
face it is at 32°, and in that part the process of conge- 
lation goes on, the mere conducting power of the water 
requiring a long time to effect an equalization of tem- 
perature. The difference of specific gravity, however, 
between water at 40° and at the freezing point is not 
great, and a very slight motion is adequate to produce 
a thorough intermixture, and the consequent extension 
of the freezing temperature through the whole. When 
this is effected, and at the same time the congelation re- 
sisted by the motions of the surface, it is promoted by 
the nature of the substances at the bottom.” 

The editor’s theory seems the most plausible, 
but even this accounts but indefinitely for facts that 
he otherwhere records: 

**Sluices and flood-gates are sometimes rendered im- 
movable by the ice formed at the bottom. It often ac- 
quires a great thickness before it rises, and then brings 
up with it not only earth and gravel, but stones of large 
size. We are told, on credible authority, that in the 
Elbe the stones, to which buoys have been fixed as marks 
of the dangerous shallows, have been brought to the sur- 
face by the gvundeis, and removed to a different part of 
the river. On the margins of lakes numerous new frag- 
ments of rock have been found on the subsiding of 
frost, which had been brought up in this manner from 
the middle and floated to the edge. Some species of 
bottom are more favorable to this process than others : 
sand and gravel are more so than solid rock. M. 
Brauns, a Hanoverian after consulting with much care 
the best sources of information, learned that, in the 
northern seas, traces of grundeis were found where the 
depth of the water was 108 feet. In the Baltic alone, 
it was found at depths still greater.” 

“If doctors disagree, who shall decide?” Here 
is a chance for somebody wh» loves facts more 
than he dislikes cold fingers to set us all right. 

K. 

JONATHAN SLOW—OR FAITH, HOPE, 

AND CHARITY. 
BY LEWIS DELA. 

An angler great was Jonathan Slow ; 
There was not a stream he did not know, 
Nor the slightest nook where a fish could go 

In a shady spot to hide. 
He had such a knack of hooking a worm, 
The fish that saw its eloquent squirm, 
Had a chance to swim a definite term ; 

But ¢wice the chance to be fried. 


Good luck had made of Jonathan Slow 

A man of faith ; to fish he would go, 

If the wind blew high, or the wind blew low, 
No matter for rain or shine ; 

He would hie away to the quiet brook, 

And under a tree in some shady nook, 

With a smiling face and a saintly look, 
Would trust to his hook and line. 


’Twas a sultry day, and the skies did lower ; 
First a gleam of sun, then a soaking shower ; 
And Jonathan fished hour after hour, 

Not caring for heat or rain. 
The water poured from his reeking clothes, 
Musquitoes had bitten his eyes and nose, 
And this was all, for excepting those 

He waited for d/tes in vain. 


I always had faith said Jonathan Slow, 

And [ still have Zofe for the pious know 

That both together the pair must go, 
To make us exactly right. 

I am thankful, then, that those gifts are mine ; 

I will teach to others the truths divine ; 

“ Precept on precept, and /ize upon /ine””— 
Ah! bless me! there’s such a bite! 


*T was a bite indeed ; for a trout near by 

Had looked on the worm with a wistful eye, 

Not dreaming that it was a “ gilded lie,” 
On account of the hook within ; 

And hearing then the man with a pole 





Thus quoting Scripture, he thought poor soul, 
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He’d take the proffered worm in his jowl, 
And a savory morsel win. 


He bit, and lo! the hook in his gill 

But showed that fishes like mortals, will 

Find oft in a ‘sugar-coated pill,” 
With a text of Scripture given, 

A dose they had no desire to take ; 

A point they did not intend to make ; 

A line they struggle in vain to break ; 
A heart by error riven. 


But enough for us that the fish was caught, 
For Jonathan started as quick as thought, 
And on to the bank a trout he brought 
That weighed six pounds or more, 
And thinking now, as ’twas almost night, 
He would not wait for another bite, 
He started home as well he might. 
The trout with pride he bore. 


He said to himself, I’m soaked with rain, 
But Aaith and Hofe did my heart sustain, 
Blessed as I was by these sisters twain, 
This noble prize I see : 
There’s a widow lives on my homeward way, 
Shall have the fish, without price or pay 
And I shall have practised then, to-day, 
Faith, Hope and Charity. 


MORAL. 

We are anglers all, on the shores of fate, 
And though often times we may lose our bait, 
We must try it again and calmly wait, 

Nor he frightened off by showers. 
We may get our fish by the morning light ; 
We may toil in vain till the shades of night ; 
We may oft ge¢ 62¢—then may get a bite— 

And the best of luck be ours. 


There are many streams where fish are caught ; 
The streams of trade and the streams of thought : 
Wherever the mind or hand has wrought, 

Neath the light and smiles of heaven, 
Let us not forget as our lines we throw, 
The Faith and Hofe of Jonathan Slow, 
And may part of our treasures here below 

To the widowed ones be given. 


SKETCH OF MAHOMET. 





Through life we find him to have been regarded 
as an altogether solid, brotherly, genuine man. A 
serious, sincere character; yet amiable, cordial, 
companionable, jocose even ;—a good laugh in him 
withal: there are men whose laugh is as untrue as 
any thing about thei; who can not laugh. One 
hears of Mahomet’s beauty: his fine, sagacious, 
honest face, brown florid complextion, beaming 
black eyes ; —I somehow like too that vein on the 
brow, which swelled up black when he was in 
anger: like the ‘“ hovrse-shoe vein” in Scott’s Red- 
gauntlet. It was a kind of feature in the Hashem 
tamily, this black swelling vein in the brow; Ma- 
homet had it prominent, as would appear. A spon- 
taneous, passionate, yet just, true-meaning man! 
Full of wild faculty, fire and light: of wild worth, 
all uncultured; working out his life-task in the 
depths of the Desert there. 

How he was placed with Kadijah, a rich widow, 
as her steward, and traveled in her business to the 
Fairs of Syria; how he managed all, as one can 
well understand, with fidelity, adroitness ; how her 
gratitude, her regard tor him grew; the story of 
their marriage is altogether a graceful intelligible 
one as told us by the Arab authors. He was 
twenty-five, she forty, though still beautiful. He 
seems to have lived in a most affectionate peace- 
able, wholesome way with his wedded benefactress, 
loving her truly, and her alone. It goes greatly 
against the impostor-theory, the fact that he lived 
in this entirely unexceptionable, entirely quiet and 
common-place way, till the heat of his years was 
done. He was forty before he talked of any mis- 
sion from Heaven. All his irregularities, real and 
supposed, date from atter his fiftieth year, when the 
good Kadijah died. All his “‘ambition” seemingly, 
had been hitherto, to live .n honest life ; his “fame,” 
the mere good opinion of neighbors that knew him, 
had been sufficient hitherto. Not till he was al- 
ready getting old, the prurient heat of his life all 
burnt out, and Zeace growing to be the chief thing 
this world could give him, did he start on the career 
of ambition, and belying all his past character and 
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existence set up as a wretched empty charlatan to 
acquire what he could now no longer enjoy! For 
my share, I have no faith whatever in that. Ah no! 
this deep-hearted Son of the Wilderness, with his 
beaming black eyes, and open social deep soul, had 
other thoughts in him than ambition. * * * * * 

Mahomet had been wont to retire early, during 
the month Ramadhan, into solitude and silence; 
as indeed was the Arab custom; a_ praiseworthy 
custom, which such a man, above all, would find 
natural and useful. Communing with his own 
heart in the silence of the mountains; himself si- 
lent ; open to the “small still voices ;” it was a right 
natural custom! Mahomet was in his fortieth year, 
when having withdrawn to a cavern in Mount Hara, 
near Mecca, during this Ramadhan, to pass the 
month in prayer and meditation on those great 
questions, he one day told his wife Kadijah, who 
with his household was with him or near him this 
year, That by the unspeakable special favor of 
Heaven he had now found it all out; was in doubt 
and darkness no longer, but saw it all. That all 
these Idols and Formulas were nothing, miserable 
bits of wood: that there was one God in and over 
all; and we must leave all Idols, and look to him. 
That God is great; and that there is nothing else 
great! He is the Reality. Wooden Idols are not 
real; He is real. He made us at first; sustains us 
yet; we and all things are but a shadow of him; a 
transitory garment veiling the Eternal Splendor. 
‘Allah akbar, God is great ;;—ind then also 
‘/slam, That we must swbmittoGod. That our 
whole strength lies in resigned submission to Him, 
whatever Hedotous. For this world, and for the 
other! The thing he sends to us, were it death 
and worse than death, shall be good, shall be best ; 
we resign ourselves to God. * * * 

“The good Kadijah, we can fancy, listened to him 
with wonder, with doubt ; at length she answered : 
Yes, it was ¢rue this that he said. One can fancy 
too the boundless gratitude of Mahomet; and how 
of all the kindnesses she had done him, this of be- 
lieving the earnest struggling word, he now spoke 
was the greatest. ‘It is certain,’ says Novalis, 
‘my Conviction gains infinitely, the moment an- 
other soul will believe it.’ It is a boundless favor. 
He never forgot this good Kadijah. Long after- 
wards, Ayesha, his young favorite wife, a woman 
who indeed distinguished herself among the Mos- 
lem, by all manner of qualities, through her whole 
long life; this young brilliant Ayesha was one day 
questioning him: ‘Now am not I better than 
Kadijah ? She was a widow, old, and had lost her 
looks: you love me better than you did her ?’— 
‘No, by Allah!’ answered Mahomet: ‘No, by 
Allah! She believed in me when no one else 
would believe. In the whole world I had but one 
friend and she was that.’ ”—Carly/e. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
Il. 


NE evening Mrs. M. took her seat in the 

midst of the little group, and varied the en- 
tertainment by asking them questions on many 
subjects, finally asking each in turn, “* What do you 
like to do best?” This question brought as many 
different answers as there were children present to 
speak, but on one point all were agreed, that they 
liked to go to school. A few evenings after, Mr. 
B. took the story-teller’s chair, and soon began as 
follows : 

“Mrs. M. asked you the other evening what you 
liked to do best. I believe many of you said that 
you liked to go to school best. If I had been asked 
that question when a boy, that would have been 
the last answer I should have given. If asked 
what I hated most I should have replied promptly, 
“going to school.” I canexplain my great dislike, 
by telling you something about the schools that 
were taught when I was a boy. I began attending 
school when I was only five years old. I had to 
go a mile and a-quarter—about as far as from 
here toW. P. I used to think that was a great 
Ways, especially in cold, wintry weather. The 
schoolhouse was an old building; there were no 
shade trees around it; no play-ground. There was 
a lot back of the house, but we were not allowed 
to go into it at all in summer for fear we should 
mjure the grass. The inside of the house was 
bare enough ; there was one chair and one table 


| it was stuffed full of nice things for children. 





which belonged to the teacher ; and the scholars 
sat on benches with no backs to them; and the 
seats were so high that my feet did not touch the 
floor and there was no piece across to rest them 
on, so they had to dangle. I went six hours a day, 
from 9g till 12, and from 1 till 4. O! how tired I 
used to get! my back ached and my sides ached ; 
and once in a while I would try to lie down, so— 
(suiting the action to the word); but the teacher 
would say, “ Szt up straight and look on your 
book!” 1 recollect one time another boy and I 
got to swinging our fect, and the teacher saw us. 
For a punishment she made us sit a whole hour 
swinging our feet, without stopping a minute. At 
first I didn’t think it was a very hard punishment, 
but when I had swung my feet half an hour I be- 
gan to feel tired and consequently retarded my 
movements considerably ; but the teacher, applying 
her stick to my bare legs, obliged me to keep up 
the motion until school was out at noon. 

“I went to this school four years. When | was 
nine years old the school closed, and I had to go 
to another district which was two miles from home, 


about as far as from here to the Castle. I used to 
start at eight o’clock in the morning. A man 


taught this school. His name was Brooks. He 
was generally liked because he kept good order. 
He was a large man, about as large as Mr. R. or 
G. W. H. He had great eyes I remember, and an 
unpleasant manner of staring. He didn’t say 
much to us, but whipped a great deal. I could not 
look off my book without his finding it out. He 
used to write, write, write (Mr. B. here turned 


his back to the children and imitated the teacher ' 


busy writing copies at his desk), but if a boy looked 
off his book or whispered, he always knew it and 
would turn round and put the whip right on to him, 
and then go on with his writing again. He wouldn’t 
saya word. He whipped for good when he whipped. 
You couldn’t whisper softly, but he was sure to hear 
it. Sometimes the large boys would motion to one 
another; the teacher, seeing the act almost in- 
stantly would take them by the collar (if you boys 
had coats on, I could show you how) and drag 
them into the center of the room, boxing their ears 
unmercifully. When they did anything naughty, 
he would call them up on the floor and ferrule 
them so severely as to blister their hands. 

“ T went to his school four years. I don’t recol- 
lect now that I ever saw him smile. I don’t recol- 
lect that I ever asked him to show me about my 
lessons ; I was so afraid of him thatI didnotdare. I 
was thirteen years old by this time. i don’t think 
I learned as much of him in those four years as I 
should in one year with a good teacher. He was 
said to be an exced/ent teacher because he kept 
good order. Do you think if you had such a 
teacher you could say that you liked to go to 
school the best of anything ?” 

The children were very attentive while Mr. B. 
was talking, and when he finished they asked him 
a great many questions concerning his boyish days, 
especially regarding his experience while at school ; 
all of which he answered fully, giving them many 
graphic descriptions of school-scenes. The chil- 
dren declared it was too bad that he had such un- 
kind teachers, and owned that they should not like 
to go to such schools, at all. 

On another occasion Mr. H. told them the fol- 
lowing story, which they thought was very funny : 

“T am going to tell you a story about Jockets 
this evening. You all know what a pocket is? [O 
yes, and the little ones all want to show that they 
have one}. I remember my grandmother’s pocket : 
[All 
want to know what was in Mr. H.’s grandmother’s 
pocket.}| But that is not my story. My story is 
not true, every word of it, but there is a meaning to 
it which is true if you understand it. Once there 
was a great king who owned a large country: he 
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was very rich, he had gold and silver and jewels 
and every thing pretty ; and he scattered gold and 
silver and beautiful flowers all over his kingdom. 
But the people that lived there were very strange. 
They ail had great pockets, and spent their time 
in gathering up the good things scattered by their 
king and stuffing them into their pockets, and they 
quaireled and pushed each other to see which 
would get the most. Often their pockets grew so 
big they were a load to carry; they were as big as 
meal-bags, and the people went dragging them along; 
they could not run nor play nor take any comfort. 
When they lay down to sleep their pockets would 
almost crush them, and sometimes folks actually 
died they were so weary of their pockets. [The 
children ask why they didn’t throw their pockets 
away]. They were not wise enough to get rid of 
them. Well one day the king saw a man with a 
monstrous large pocket, and sent his servant to 
catch him, and see what was in it, and what do you 
think he found? |Children guess a great many 
things.| The man’s wzfe was in his pocket! 
They had to work a long time to get her out, but 
after a great deal of trying and pulling they suc- 
ceeded and she was glad enough they did, for it was 
a cramped-up place, and besides that it was very 
cold and dark. But no sooner had they got the 
woman out then they discovered that she had a 
pocket tco, which was stuffed as full as her hus- 
band’s. What do you suppose was inthat? That 
was full of children. They were poor and sickly 
and as glad as their mother to get out of the cold, 
dark pocket: but lo, and behold, every child had a 
pocket! Full of playthings you guess? That’s 
so, every child had pocketed all its own playthings 
so that no other child could touch them. 

‘Well, the king said, This must be stopped, | 
will put an end to this pocket business. So he 
called his son and told him to go out and teach 
these people better. His son saw that those who 
had strong fingers had full pockets, but there were 
many weak-handed whose pockets were almost 
empty. Now he had very strong fingers himself 
and you would think his pockets would be the full- 
est of all, but he turned his pockets inside-out and 
used his strong hands for something else. One 
time he wanted some money, and though his father 
had scattered it all over the kingdom he could not 
find a penny. The greedy people had gathered up 
every piece they could see. But he found a piece 
at last in a very secret place. Where do you think ? 
Ina fish’s mouth. Nobody else could find it there. 

“Well you can’t imagine what he did to make 
the people empty their pockets. He breathed a 
warm breath into them. This warm breath soft- 
ened their hearts, and made them feel generous, 
and they began to take out the gold and the silver 
and say, ‘This is the king’s money; these are not 
my things;’ and they all came together in one 
place and took all the things out of their pockets, 
and made a great big pile. Nobody owned it, but 
ali could have what they needed. After they had 
done that, they were just as happy as they could 
be; they could run and play, and could lie -down 
and sleep, O so sweetly; they had nothing to trou- 
ble them. Then the king’s son did not have to look 
in a fish’s mouth for money. He could find it 
everywhere, just as it was scattered by his father.” 


THE NEWS. 


It is said that Professor Proctor, the English astrono- 
mer, is so pleased with the educational advantages to be 
obtained in the United States that he proposes to edu- 
cate his children in this country. 

A number of energetic doctors belonging to the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Philadelphia have 
prevailed on the family of the late Siamese Twins to 
allow a scientific autopsy to be made on the bodies of 
Chang and Eng in order to settle if possible the true 
character of the relation between them. The contract 
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expressly stipulates that the connecting-band shall not 
be mutilated in front and that no unnecessary disfiguring 
of the bodies be made. 


A dispatch from Paris announces the death of Jules 
Michelet the celebrated French author. Most of his 
works have been translated into English, including his 
history of France, ‘‘ L’ Oiseau,” “ L’ Insect,” “ L’ A- 
mour,” “ La Femme,” and several historical volumes re- 
lating to distinct events. 


The praying crusade against liquor-selling in Ohio and 
the Northwest is steadily increasing in vigor, and is 
extending to the large cities. There is an irresistible 
power in the movement which sweeps every thing be- 
fore it. A religious revival is doing in a few weeks 
what years of law-making could not effect. 


A valley, 5,000 feet above the sea level, and north of 
latitude 46 degrees, where snow never falls, is in Mon- 
tana. Indians, trappers and old settlers say snow was 
never yet seen on the grounds in “ Valley Eden.” 
While snow falls to the depth of seven inches on the 
surrounding mountains and valleys, never an inch falls 
on this favored spot. 


The Hon. Michael Norton, Ex-Court House Commis- 
sioner, has at last unbosomed himself under oath and 
turned States evidence against his fellow-members of the 
once famous “ Ring.” His statement not only confirms 
the charges made against Tweed, Connolly and others, 
but seriously implicates Mr. Walter B. Palmer manager 
of the Tenth National Bank through whom the Ring 
transacted a large proportion of their nefarious schemes 
for robbing the city treasury. 


Sir Bartie Frere in speaking of Dr. Livingstone and 
of the practical results of his labors says: “I affirm 
that the geographical problems alone which he will have 
solved must exceed in importance and interest those of 
any other explorer since the days of Columbus. But a- 
part from all questions of geographical science, I be- 
lieve that the commercial, political and moral conse- 
quences must prove far more important than any thing 
of the kind which has been affected since the discovery 
of the New World.” 


The Ashantee war has come to an abrupt termina- 
tion. King Koffee Kallila at the head of forty thous- 
and men, at first scorned the idea of submission or even 
of retreat before the insignificant force invading his terri- 
tory. But alas for dusky dignity and kingly scorn. His 
forty thousand men ran like sheep before the glint of 
British muskets, and King Koffee was forced to submit 
to an unconditional surrender ; compelled to release all 
his white prisoners ; pay a million dollars in gold ; ac- 
knowledge the territorial claims of his English neigh- 
bors ; and, in short, practically convert his country into 
an English colony. The total cost of the expedition is 
estimated at about five million dollars. 


February 10, the cable brings us the news of the 
death of David Friedrich Strauss, the celebrated Ger- 
man theologian and writer, whose name with many, 
has been the very synonym of heresy. Strauss is 
known chiefly by his “ Life of Jesus,”’ published in 1835, 
and translated into English in 1845 by Marion Evans, 
(George Elliot). This work was intended to divest the 
character of Christ of all the attributes of divinity 
with which it was invested by the Christian Church. 
Strauss recognized in Jesus only a reformer and teacher ; 
receiving his dogmas but denying his divinity, and con- 
verting, or attempting to convert his miracles into mere 
fables based upon heathen mythology. Strauss died as 
he had lived a philosopher, denying the immortality of 
the soul or the existence of a God. 


Having been invested with extraordinary powers, Cap- 
tain General Jovellar of Cuba begins the settlement of 
the troubles which have so long aftlicted the island, with 
a vigorous proclamation in which he recites in detail 
the condition of affairs in Cuba; the cause of the 
troubles ;_ proclaims martial law throughout the island ; 
orders the mobilization for active service of one volun- 
teer in ten ; declares all males subject to military duty, 
including free colored persons who shall be treated the 
same as whites ; orders slavehclders to give one slave in 
every thousand heid in the island to work on fortifica~ 
tions ; organizes vigilance committees, and guerrilla 
bands and creates a war-junta to inspect war expenses. 
The Spanish inhabitants of the island now expect the re- 
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bellion will be crushed out in six months. We shall 
see. Proclamations alone do not usually amount to 
much, and we have been served up with pretty much 
this same bill-of-fare from every successive Captain- 
General in Cuba since the rebellion began, and to- 
day the cause of Cuban independence never looked 
more hopeful. 


WHIMS OF MACHINERY. 


There are some curiosities about machines which seem 
to be unaccountable. Every user of a sewing-machine 
knows that from some unknown reason the machine 
which yesterday performed its work so well, so almost 
enthusiastically, to-day refuses to do more than half its 
task, and does that half in a surly, indifferent manner. 
So with many other machines. Even the steam-engine is 
subject to these fits. Is there some occult bond of 
sympathy between the operator and his machine, by 
which the latter is influenced by the mental condition of 
the former ; for it is certain that these differences can not 
be attributed to atmospheric or other external influ- 
ences? This matter is qrite humorously and truthfully 
treated in the subjoined extract, to which we referred in 
the beginning of this article :— 


“Tt is perfectly well known to experienced engineers, 
that if a dozen different locomotive engines were made 
at the same time, of the same power, for the same pur- 
pose, of like materials, in the same factory, each of those 
locomotive engines would come out with its own pecu- 
liar whims and ways, only ascertainable by experience. 
One engine will take a great meal of coal and water at 
once ; another will not hear to such a thing, but will in- 
sist on being coaxed by spadefuls and bucketfuls. 
One is disposed to start off when required at the tup of 
his speed ; another must have a little time to warm at 
his work and to get well into it. These peculiarities 
are so accurately mastered by skillful drivers, that only 
particular men can persuade particular engines to do 
their best. It would seem as if some of these ‘ excel- 
lent monsters’ declared on being brought out of the 
stable, ‘If it’s Smith who is to drive me, I won’t go. If 
it’s my friend Stokes, I am agreeable to any thing !’ 

“All locomotive engines are low-spirited in damp 
and foggy weather. They have a great satisfaction in 
their work when the air is crisp and frosty. At sucha 
time they are very cheerful and brisk, but they strongly 
object to haze and mists. These are points of character 
on which they are all united. It is in their peculiarities 
and varieties of character that they are most remarkable. 

“The railway company who should consign all their 
locomotives to one uniform standard of treatment with- 
out any allowance for varying shades of character and 
opinion, would soon fall as much behindhand in the world 
as those greater governments are, and ever will be, who 
pursue the same course with the finer piece of work 
called man.” —Scientific American. 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small ; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness 
grinds he all.’’ 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


Grown by the Oneida Community. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address, [Z. H. B.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


Onetda Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts 


Photographs of F$. H. Noyes for sale at this 


Office. Price 25 cts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
“3 Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {T] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, 1M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ *‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘“‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 





Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail rost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 











